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BURNS, SCOTT, BYRON, AND 
CAMPBELL. 


—_— 

6 At the recent commemoration in Dumfries of 
the birth-day of the immortal Scottish bard, Burns, 
avery just eulogium to his memory was delivered by 
the chairman, Mr. Commelin. A most excellent tri- 
bute was also paid to the merits of some of our most 
eminent living poets, by the Rev. Mr. Gillespie, who 
must be familiar to our readers as the gentleman who 
was placed under military arrest, some months ago, for 


having prayed for the Queen.— Edit. Kal. 





After the usual toasts, Mr. ComMELIN, 
the Chairman, spoke as follows :— 

‘In estimating the merits of Burns as a 
poet, we may venture to keep entirely out of 
view the diadvantages of his birth and edu- 
cation. His works possess too much in- 
trinsic excellence to require an apology. 
He has no occasion to bespeak the lenity of 
his judges for the purpose of disarming the 
severity of their criticism. He stands upon 
the adamantine ‘basis of his own deserts, 
and asks no other favour but that of an 
impartial trial. He enters the lists as a 
legitimate member of the family of genius, 
and throws down his glove with all the dig- 
nity of a true knight. The circumstances 
of his personal history are lost in the splen- 
dour of his achievements, and we look to 
nothing but the deeds he has performed and 
the honours he has won. 

‘«‘ But though Burns may safely dispense 
with any plea of favour founded upon the 
humility of his rank, or the defects of his 
education, yet the associations and the habits 
of his early life must have had an impor- 
tant influence on the character of his poetry. 
Bred up in the hardy and invigorating oc- 
cupations of the husbandman, his works 
abound with evidence that he had followed 
the plough. Few have surveyed the phe- 
nomena of rural nature with a more obser- 
vant eye, or described them with happier 
effect. He dwells with exquisite delight 
among the hills and dales, the woods and 


streams, the rocks, the meadows, and the 
corn fields of his country. His garlands 
are entirely composed of native flowers, and 
his tuneful numbers echo the wood notes 
wild of the feathered minstrels that war- 
ble in the groves.—Feelingly alive, however, 
as Burns was to all the beauties of external 
nature, and though his works are a mirror 
reflecting the image of his country with all 
the accuracy of real life, yet his muse was 
too buoyant—too elastic—too full of * high 
imaginings’ and lofty aspirations te be a 
mere outside observer. She not only sees, 
but she feels—and feels with an intensity 
and ardour that give to the great body of 
his poetry a deep and touching interest, and 
a powerful moral expression, It is full of 
life, and spirit, and motion. It comes home 
to ‘men’s business and bosom.’ It lashes 
folly with unsparing ridicule, and vice with 
indignant and merciless invective. It wakes 
those tender sympathies—those blest ingre- 
dients in the composition of man,—which 
render him susceptible of the most delight- 
ful emotions—it expands those benevolent 
affections which are the wine and oil of life 
— it enlarges the horizon of our enjoyments 
— it inspires those generous and high-born 
sentiments which dignify and ennoble hu- 
manity—it animates our patriotism—reno- 
vates our earliest and fondest recollections 
—cherishes that love of liberty implanted in 
the heart of man by its Divine Author, and 
lends to the sublimer feeling of our nature 
all the glowing energies of poetic exeite- 
ment. 

*¢Lord of the lion heart and eagle 
eye,’ Burns carries into his poetry that 
spirit of independence which was a striking 
feature of his personal character. Rich in 
the exuberant stores of his own imagina- 
tion, he borrows nothing from the treasures 
of classic antiquity. He has no fawns— 
no satyrs—no Dryads—but he supplies 





interesting—with ‘ honest men and bonny 
lasses.’ He relies on the productive force 
of his own mind, and upon those original 
and inventive powers which are the distin- 
guishing attributes and the most splendid 
endowments of genius.—With the excep- 
tion of Shakspeare, who never had, and 
probably never will have, a rival, there is 
scarcely any other British poet whose works 
are more generally read, or more frequently 
quoted. If Shakspeare, however, be the 
sun of the poetical firmament, Burns is at 
least a fixed star of the first magnitude, 
illuminating our northern hemisphere with — 
his golden radiance. No Scots poet was 
ever crowned with the same distinguished 
honours. He has extended the knowledge 
and advanced the dignity of our native 
tongue, by impressing on it a classic cha- 
racter; he has raised its value by vesting 
in it a splendid capital, and thus rendering 
it an object of general interest, and worthy 
of liberal attention. The poetry of Burns 
possesses this remarkable quality, that it is 
equally understood and admired by readers 
of every description; by the gentleman 
and the scholar, who appreciates its merits 
according to the principles of taste and the 
canons of criticism; and by the toil-worn 
peasant, who judges of it by the grosser 
instinct of common sense, or by its electric 
action on his heart and feelings. We may 
warrantably conclude, therefore, that the 
foundations of Burns's excellence are deeply 
laid in our common nature, and the fame 
that rests upon such a pedestal, bids as fair 
as any thing human can do, for the stability 
of an immortal duration.” 

Mr. GiLvesrtt, in the course of the after- 
noon, gave as a toast, ‘the Triumvirate of 
Genius,—Scott, Byron, and Campbell,” —a 
toast which he prefaced with the following 
observations : 

« The three greatest Poets of the present 





their place with divinities infinitely more 


age are confessedly Scott, Byron, andCamp- 
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bell. The former has been created a Baro- 
net since our last anniversary, and it was 
honourable to his Majesty that this was the 
first title which he conferred on ascending 
the throne, a tribute justly due to such high 
intellectual superiority. Sometimes the title 
honours the man, but here the man honours 
the title. 

“ Tt would almost require a portion of 
their genius to appreciate the comparative 
merits of these three distinguished indivi- 
duals. Sir Walter is certainly the most uni- 
versal genius; for to his powerful, active, 
and versatile mind, every species of compo- 
sition seems alike easy. He equally excels 
in the grave and the gay—the sentimental 
and the grotesque—the beautiful and thesub- 
lime; in the just and glowing description 
of external nature, or in the graphic deli- 
neation of character and manners; in pour- 
traying the comic scenes of vulgar life, as in 
those of courts, of castles, and of palaces. 
Poetry or prose seems alike to him; alike to 
him convincing the judgment, affecting the 
heart, or delighting the imagination. His 
mind embraces every subject, and adorns 
every subject which it embraces. But 
above all, he excels in the just and animated 
description of the feudal times, which gives 
even to his works of imagination, a value 
little inferior to history itself; for he is un- 
questionably the first Antiquarian, as well a 
the most popular and celebrated Poet of 
his age. We have in him the rare occur- 
ence of a most ingenious aad beautiful wri- 
ter, being almost the most voluminous ; and 
even when he wishes to conceal himself, he 
is detected by his genius, and we discover 
the mighty magician flashing behind his 
cloud. Moreover, he has discovered a gol- 
den mine amid the barren rocks of Parnas- 
sus, where other poets found nothing but the 
fountain of penury to bedew their laurels 
and he has realized an Oriental fortune by 
his writings, in a land where commerce had 
been supposed to be the only handmaid to 
opulence. 

‘«‘ Lord Byron is the most affecting of all 
poets. He is without a rival in painting the 
deep and impassioned workings of the human 
soul. He alike excels in delineating the 
tender breathings of Jove—the dark and 
agonising writhings of remorse—or the cold 
and withering horrors of despair. Like the 
phantoms which lie conjures up from the 
gulph of hell, he is awful and sublime in 
the midst of his obscurity. His fable is 


always more abrupt and less evolved than 
that of Scott, his sentiments and style are 
more pithy and condensed, and the emo- 
tions which he excites are more profound. 
He is a Nobleman, and an aristocratical 
education and the habits of. fashionable life 
have not blunted those natural feelings and 
sympathies to which they are generally sup- 
posed to be so unfavourable ; a circumstance, 
I conceive, not the least remarkable in the 
history of his genius. He luxuriates in the 
fields of classical antiquity, and when he 
describes Athens or Rome, we think we hear 
the Genii of these devoted cities lamenting 
over the ruins of their country. By his de- 
scription of Turkish and Asiatic scenes and 
manners, he has given an air of originality 
and novelty to his productions ; but his great 
mastery lies in exciting those profound 
emotions of the heart, which belong 
to man in every age, nation, and clime. 
Strength and feeling are the characteris- 
tics of his Muse, and his tenderness is 
like that of Hercules weeping as he leans 
over his club. But there is a misanthropic 
gloom which broods over all his writings, 
hand we must deplore that virtue does not 
always find an advocate in one of the great- 
est poets of any age. It is delightful to see 
talent enlisted under the banners of religion, 
and the gifted sons of genius repaying ‘ the 
invaluable boon’ in gratitude to their Bene- 
factor. 


virate of genius, is Campbell, unquestion- 
ably the most classic poet of his age. His 
poetry is formed on the closest models of 
‘the ancient muse. His lines are exquisitely 
finished, and their polish is only surpassed 
by their brilliancy. He is tender as Ovid, 
and pure and majestic as Virgil. His strains 
are like the streams of paradise, which 
breathe only music, and reflect only beauty. 
It may be said of him, as has been finely 
observed of the painter Albano, ‘that the 
Loves mixed his colours, and the Graces 
have fashioned his forms.’ His benevolent 
spirit loves to repose on the most pleasing 
scenes, and to picture to itself the most 
delightful prospects of human improvement 
and happiness. He writes slowly (for his 
productions ‘are like angel visits, few and 
far between,’) because he writes for im- 
mortality, and his name will last as long as 
those objects of nature which lie has adorned 
and irradiated by the beautiful pencil of his 





imagination, He is the poet pf morality 


«The last, but not the least, of this trium- 








and of liberty, and we rise with hearts at 
once affected and improved by the perusal 
of his works. He moves us to virtue, and 
he animates us to patriotism. He is a high- 
lander, and the wild airs of the Celtic muse 
sometimes breathe from his harp, whose 
seat, as Scott expresses it, with his usual 
felicity, ‘is in the mist of the secret and 
solitary hill, and her voice in the murmur 
of the mountain stream. He that woos her, 
must love the barren rock more than the 
fertile valley ; and the solitude of the deseit 
better than the festivity of the hall.’ ”’ 

Among the toasts drunk on this occasion 
were the following :— 

The widow and children of Burns. 

The absent subscribers to the Mausoluem, 

The admirers of Burns all over the world, 

The memory of Mrs. Dunlop of Dunlop, 
a lady of distinguished family, of venerable 
character, and rare accomplishments, who 
took an early and decided interest in Burns's 
prosperity—whose patronage was extended 
to him when patronage was of peculiar 
value, and for whose kind and encouraging 
attentions, Burns’s yratitude is indelibly 
recorded inthis works. 

The memory of the late Dr. Currie of 


Liverpool, the accomplished Biographer of 


Burns, —the judicious Editor of his Works, 
and the benevolent and powerful advocate 
of the interests of his family. 

Our fair country-women,’ from whose 
lips, even the poetry of Burns derives ad- 
ditional sweetness. 

James Hogg, the Ettrick Shepherd, &c. 


The utmost harmony prevailed, and the 
company, highly delighted, did not sepa- 
rate till a late hour. 








Scientific Motices. 


THIRD PART OF THE OBSERVATIONS ON 
MR. LAWRENCE’S LECTURES. 





—<—-_- 
(Concluded from our former numbers. 
—~—<—_— 


Before we leave this subject, there is still another 
view of it, on which we wish to make a few observa- 
tions, We set aside the principles which we have now 
referred to, and we admit, that the hypothesis of ma- 
tealism may be brought out without absurdity and 
contradiction. We then proceed to try it, as we would 
try any other hypothesis, by its agreement with the 
phenomena. In this view we wish to state to the 
younger part of our readers, in what manner the facts 
which we learn from physiology and pathology, beat 
upon this most important subject. 

An unprejudiced inguirer, investigating the subject 
upon the mere principles of physiology and pathology, 
we think, would state the question in the following 
manner :--On the nature of thought there are two by- 
potheses. ‘The one is, that they are directlydependent on 
organization being the functions of the brain; as sight 
is of the eye, and bearing of the ear; that they are im- 
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paired when this organization is impaired, and cease 
when it is destroyed: farther, that the function is 
built up before our eyes, By the action of the five ex- 
ternal senses. Thisis the hypothesis of Mr. Law- 
rence, and of some philosophers of thé French school. 
The other hypothesis is;that thought and reason are 
properties of a distinct immaterial being, which is 
united to the body of a living man, but may exist after 
this union is dissolved. This is the hypothesis of 
Boyle, and Locke, and Newton—of Haller, and Boer- 
have, and Dugald Stewart. Now in regard to these 
two hypotheses, we are-disposed to admit, for the sake 
of argument, that upon the mere principles of physio- 
logy, we may bring forward the one as well as the 
other; that physiology does not directly prove either 
of them; the question, therefore, is, with which of 
them do the inductions of physiology and pathology 
most accotd? Which of them is most agreeable to 
the phenomena? On the very first view of the sub- 
ect, there are several points connected with the first 

ypothesis,-which we think must shake a philosophic 
inquirer. 

Thought and reason are the functions of the brain ; 
but the brain is not sufficient to produce the function, 
for it requires to be built up by the action of the five 
external senses. ‘I'‘hisis rather incomprehensible; but, 
without stopping to examine it, we cannot fail to ree 
mark, that, in many of the inferior animals, the exter- 
nal senses are as perfect as in man: how then does it 
happen that these have never built up any thing re- 
sembling the reasonable human soul? Here is an ef- 
fect ascribed to a ca&se, and here 1s the cause operat- 
ing in the most perfect manner, in ten thousand times 


. ten thousand instances, without in any one instance 


producing the effect that is ascribed to it. But far- 
ther, is reason a function of the brain? Does this ef- 
fect then bear no proportion to its cause? Has the 
function no ratio to the organ on which it is immedi- 
ately dependent? On this part of the subject no light 
is afforded by physiology; for in the iaferior animals 


: there is found a brain, Tt same mechanical 


and chemical properties as the human brain ; and in 
some of them fully equal to the human brain, both in 
the relative and absolute dimensions. In relative di- 
mensions the brains of many animals exceed the hu- 
man. One of the largest is that of the canary bird, 
which, in proportion to the size of its body, is twice 
the size of the human brain. And in regard to abso- 
lute dimensions, without referring to the elephant, we 
need only state, that the brain of a seal, six feet long, 
is fully as large asthe brain of aman. In this case 
again, the cause appears without the-effect,—the organ 
without the function that is ascribed toit. The organ 
also, be it remembered, is, in all its obvious and ac- 
knowledged functions (viz. those which relate to sen- 
sation) as perfect as in man, but the rational soul ap- 
pears not. Does the want of speech obscure the proofs 
of its existence? No:—for Mr. Lawrence himself 
has shewn us that in several animals the organs of 
speech are as perfect as ip man, and that they are pre- 
vented from speaking only by the absence of reason, 
not by any defect of organization. 

It is mere trifling to allege, on this part of the sub- 
ject, that the remarkable difference of functions as- 
signed to the human brain, does not depend upon 
the size of the organ, but on certain peculiarities in 
its internal structure; er, as it is usually expressed, 
in the development of the parts. It is a mere gra- 
tuitous assumption, unsupported by the slightest ana- 
logy, or rather expressly contradicted by the analogy 
of all other organs. Betwixt various organs in. man 
and other animals, and betwixt the same organs in 
different animals, we, in many instances, find the most 
remarkable differencesin structure. These differences 
are admirably adapted to the circumstances of parti- 
cular animals, but the function to be performed is 
ultimately the same. 

Such diversities we observe in the lungs, but all the 
varieties perform simply respiration :—in the heart and 
great vessels, but all perform circulation:—in the 
stomach and alimentary canal, but the most simple 
perform perfect digestion, and the most complicated 
donothing more. Farther, we find no organ that per- 
forms a double function; but materialism assigns a 
double function to the brain. This is evidently un- 
philosophical; but our limits prevent us from enlarg- 
ing upon this part of the argument. 

We next attend to the light that is furnished by pa- 
thology, or the effects of diseases on the brain. 

According to the first hypothesis, reason must be 
immediately dependent on a healthy state of the brain; 


must be impaired when it is impaired, and in exact 
proportion to the extent of the disease; must make 
progress in decay, as the disease makes progress, ard 
not revive unless the disease be removed. Thus, sight 
depends on a healthy state of the eye. By many dis- 
eases which injure the eye, sight is impaired: as the 
disease advances, sight decays ; and there is no exam- 
ple of it being restored, unless the disease which 
impaired it be removed. According to the second 
hypothesis, the immaterial sou! has an immediate con- 
nection with the brain and the organs of sense, as by 
means of them it holds intercourse with the external 
world, and with other living beings. By various dis- 
seases of the brain, this intercourse is greatly inter- 
rupted, or entirely suspended; but the soul itself 
remains unimpaired. 

On comparing these two hypotheses with the pheno- 
mena connected with the pathology of the braia, the 
followiug inquiries naturally occur to us. In diseases 
of the brain, do we obsefve the intellectual faculties 
decay in exact proportion to the progress of the disease, 
according to the first hypothesis: or do we, according 
to the second, see any reason to believe that there 
exists a soul, which, in these diseases, is only cut off 
from its intercourse with us and with the external 
world ? 

Though it may be thus cut off in a great proportion 
of instances, do we ever observe this subtile and active 
being making any attempt to break from the restraint 
under which it is held? Does it ever remain unimpair- 
ed amid extensive destruction of its material residence? 
Does it ever, after being long obscured, burst out in 
the midst of frightful ruin ; and thus, though in a few 
instances, vindicate its claim to independent existence? 
On this interesting subject, the following observations 
Occur td us, out of the many that are recorded by 
writers of the first authorlty. A man, mentioned by 
Dr. Farriar, who died of an affection of the brain, 
retained his faculties entire to the instant of his death, 
which was sudden. On examining his head, the whole 
right hemisphere of the brain was found destroyed by 
suppuration. Ina similar case by Diemerbroeck, half 
a pound of matter was found in the brain ; and in one 
by Heberden, there was half a pound of water. Mr. 
Marshall mentions a man who died with a pound of 
water in his brain, after having been long in a state of 
idiocy. A few hours before his death he became per- 
fectly rational. A man, whose case is related by Mr. 
O’Halloran, suffered such an injury of the head, that 
a large portiou of the bone was removed on the right 
side; ed extensive suppuration having taken place, 
there was discharged at each dressing, through the 
opening, an immense quantity of matter, mixed with 
large portions of the substance of the brain. On the 
eighth day of the disease, Mr. O’Halloran remarks, 
“the sore continued to discharge greatly, insomuch 
that, when I affirm that three ounces of the brain, with 
a horrid smell, followed each dressing, I am certain I 
am a great deal under the quantity.” And again, on 
the 13th day, “the cavern was terrible, and I feared 
that the remains of the lobes of the right side of the 
brain would follow.” ‘This man lived to the 17th day. 
He was paralytic on the left side of his body, but ‘ he 
retained hisintellect to the very moment of his disso- 
lution:” and Mr. O’Halloran particularly remarks, 
that through the whole course of the disease, his mind 
maintained a remarkable tranquillity. In a similar 
case by M. Billot, the patient lived till the 18th day, 
and retained his faculties until a few hours before his 
death when he fell into a kivd of stupor. On examin- 
ing his head, nu more than the bulk of an egg was 
found to remain of the proper substance of the brain. 
Besides this extensive disease of the brain in general, 
it can be shown, by numerous examples, that the indi- 
vidual parts of it, the pineal gland, the corpora quadri- 
gemina, the corpus stratum, &c. miay all be diseased 
or destroyed, without affecting the intellectual powers. 
Now, if thought bea function of the brain, it must 
either reside in the whole of it equally, or in some in- 
dividual part. But it does not reside in the whole; 
for we have seen in the above examples the general 
mass destroyed to a frightful extend, without impairing 
thought in any sensible degree. And it does not reside 
in any of the particular parts which are distinguished 
from the general mass; for each of these have been 
destroyed without affecting it. ‘Therefore it does not 
reside in the brain. 

Is the reasoning faculty, then, thus independent of 
the most extensive destruction of organization? Does 





it remain unimpaired amid the most frightful ruin; 
and, after being long obscured by disease of the organ 








with which it is most nearly connected, doesit, without 
any change in the disease, burst forth in all its original 
splendour at the very moment of dis:olution? What 
is the fair, the inevitable conclusion, but that the phe- 
nomena of physiology and pathology, are directly at 
variance with the Cap of materialism, and in 
exact accordance with the sublime doctrine of religion : 
that the mysterious part of our being, which thinks, 
ar.d wills, and reasons, syrvives the wreck of its mortal 
tenement, and aspires to immortality. 

Hac studia adolescentiam ulunt, serectutem oblec- 
tant. The investigation of the truth on this momen« 
tous question is inconceivably important in itself, and 
it exerts an influence, in the highest degree salutary, 
on the mind that conducts the investigation in a spirit 
of grave and chastened inquiry, suited to the serious 
import of the subject. ** Nor is it merely,” says Mr. 
Stewart, ‘* with each other that these principles are 
connected (the immortality of the sou! and natural 
religion.) They havea relation to all the other prin- 
ciples of moral philosophy, insomuch that a person who 
entertains just views of the one, never fails to entertain 
just views of the other. Perhaps it would nor be going 
too far to assert, that they have a relation to almost ail 
the truths we know, in the moral, the intellectual, and 
the material world. One thing is certain, that, in pro- 
portion as our knowledge extends, our doubtsand objec- 
tions disappear; new light continually breaks in upon 
us from every quarter, and more of order and system 
appears in the universe. It is a strange confirmation 
of these remarks,” adds this great philosopher, “ that 
the most important discoveries, both in moral and 
physical science, have been made by men friendly to 
the principles of natural religion; and that those 
writers who affected to be sceptical on this last subject, 
have in general been paradoxical and sophistical in 
their other inquiries. This consideration, while it 
illustrates the connection which different classes of 
truths have with each other, proves, that it istoa 
mind well fitted for the discovery and reception of 
truth in general, that the evidences of religion are the 
most satisfactory.” 

These considerations from this high authority, we 
respectfully submit to the attention of Mr. Lawrence. 
We believe him to be a man of talents and acquire- 
ments; but in the work now before us, he has wan- 
dered into speculations for which his intellectual habits 
are completely unqualified, and has ‘* reasoned down- 
wards.” We fondly hope that he was not himself 
aware of the abyss into whicli his speculations were 
leading him. 

We think too highly of his understanding to believe 
that heis really convinced by his own reasoning ; we 
hope too well of his heart to imagine that he seriously 
intended to lead his pupils into a system, dark as the 
valley of the shadow of death, and pestilential as the 
vapours of Acheron. 

In justice to Mr. Lawrence it ought to be mentioned, 
that he is not alone in his opinions, nor in his promul- 
gation of them. Nisbet in is anatomy says, “ It is 
more than probable that thought isa function of the 
brain, resembling secretion in other glands;” and the 
same opinion nearly is found in the works of almost 
every writer on physiology, and heard from the greater 
number of the eee! of that science: so much for 
him ; for myself, | have to beg your indulgence with 
regard to my writing, being quite unaccustomed to it, 
never for many years having written more than one 
short letter in about each month. 

lam, Sir, your most obedient, 


TRANSCRIBER 


Baron Lindeneau, who recently published a work on 
the diminution of the Solar mass, says that the sun 
may have been imperceptibly subject to successive 
diminution since the science of astronomy has been 
cultivated. Baron Lindeneau, supposes the sun’s dia- 
meter to be 800,000 miles—4,204,000,000 feet, or 
nearly 2000 seconds. We have not, he observes, 
hitherto possessed any instrument for measuring the 
diameter of the heavenly bodies to a second. The sun 
may therefore diminish 12,000 of its diameter, or 
2,102,000 feet, without the possibility of being per- 
ceived. Supposing the sun to diminish daily 2 feet. 
it would require three thousand years to render the 
diminution of a second of its diameter visible. 
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[ORIGINAL.] 
-_—>— 
TO EMMA. 
a 
Why do the blooming roses fade, 
That on thy cheek were wont to dwell ? 
Why heave the sigh, my lovely maid ! 
Ah! why repine at my farewel ? 


For still thy fairy visions, sweet, 

On my fond heart, in rapture swell, 
And every pleasing scene repeat, 

Ere Pleasure bade her last farewel. 


At that sad hour, when forced to part, 
Oh ! faint of phrase is tongue to tell 

The pain, the anguish, at my heart, 
When forced to bid my love farewel. 


But Hope's gay meteor-beam above, 
And future scenes of joy foretel, 

That I shall meet the Maid J love, 
And bid each anxious care farewel. 


O then, my charming Maid! with thee, 
My heart—my soul—shall fondly dwell, 
Till, hand in hand, we fondly flee, 
And bid this mournful scene farewel. 
WESTMORE. 


—»> 3©O—s- oe eo 
<= 
[ORIGINAL.] 
_— 
TO MARY. 
—_— 


Oh, Mary! had I but the eagle’s wing, 
I'd mount aloft, upon the whistling wind ; 
Swift as the arrow from the twisted string 
Cuts through the air, and leaves no track behind, 
Id fly into thy arms, and then forget 
All other idler thoughts, besides thee, love. 
I'd sweetly kiss thee as when last we met, 
Nor fear those gentle lips could chide me, love. 


But ah! tis gone! that bright and cheering beam, 
That flash, like lightning, through the clouded sky 
Of my sad weary life-path; as a dream 
Then wraps the heart in purest extacy, 
For some short fleeting moments ; but its gleam 
Fades with the morn, and all its raptures die. 
So "twas with us, our joys were quickly past, 
Those fleeting moments were too sweet to last. 


But though they’re past, it yet is joy to think 
On the deep transports of that blissful hour, 
For then was forged the everlasting link 
Which all the violence of earthly power 
Can never, never break ; nor will it shrink, 
Though Fate may frown and fickle Fortune low’r: 
°*T' was the firm compact of eternal love; 
*Tis registered and sealed in heaven above. 


But oh, my love! for this I have been blamed, 
And o’er my fame heard foul aspersions thrown ; 


Have they not, Mary, to thyself proclaim’d 

Crimes that have no foundation, save their own 
Calumniating thoughts? But still I bide 

All, patiently, without one murm’ring groan ; 
Calm and unrvffled o’er the foaming tide 
Love steers my bark ; he is my guide, 
And, by his aid, I hope throughout this storm to ride. 


0. W. 
—++@B0@++— 


TRANSLATION FROM HORACE, 
BOOK III. ODE 9. 
ie 
** Donec gratus eram tibi.” 
—— 
HORACE. 
*¢ When once within your arms J lay, 
Belov’d o’er all the rest, 
I envied not the regal sway 
That Persia’s monarches blest.” 
LYDIA. 
‘s Whilst Lydia yet, adored by thee, 
No rival Chloé knew, 
Her fame in vig’rous purity 
O’er Roman Ilia‘s grew.” 
HORACE. 
** Now Chloé, skill’d to touch the lyre, 
To me is dearer far; 
For her Id mount the fun’ral pyre, 
If fate my soul would spare.” 
LYDIA. 
‘6 For Calais now I heave the sigh, 
Ormystus’ only joy : 
I would not murmer twice to die, 
If fate would spare the boy.” 
HORACE. 
‘¢ Suppose our ancient love renew'd, 
Our hearts entwined once more ; 
If red-hair’d Chloé I exclude, 
And ope for thee my door.” 
LYDIA. 
¢ Then, tho* he’s brighter than the star, 
Thou, falser than the sea; 
Yet, faithless as thou art, I’ll dare 
To live—to die with thee.” 


Liverpool. 
—=++ GOO 
[@ORIGINAL.] 


Watch ye, the roses of eve are waning ; 
A tiny elfin now has sway ; 
The moon, the chast moon heralds his reign in, 
As she wends in beauty her lonely way. 
The leafiest nook of the moonlit grove, 
Is aye this spirit’s viewless throne : 
His priestess—Philomel warbiing her love 
So sweet, that each list’ner dreams of his own. 


Ask ye what language his votaries speak ? 
Mark the glance of that timorous eye ; 

The tremulous blush on the maiden’s cheek, 
Thus she responds to her fond lover's sigh. 


Hail! all hail to thee, peerless Deity ! 

Thou teachest selfish man to glow 

With pure ambition, pure from scity, 

To deck with the laurel a dearer brow. 
TITYRUS. 





Liverpool, Feb, 14, 1821. 
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(Written for the Kaleidoscope.) 
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HOR OTIOS. 


No. VI. 


Stone walls do not the prison make, 
Nor iron bars, the cage. 

% Well! well!” I exclaimed ;* pretending a care. 
less air, and fulding my arms in av easy manuer, as 
l entered the court of my prison; “ I am, at any 
rate, safe enough now” “ Aye, aye, safe enough 
now,” re echoed an old turnkey, whose trembling 
limbs scarcely supported their crazy and almost 
wore-uut superstructure; and, with au air of the 
greatest satisfaction (caused, 1 suppose, by having 
one more prisoner under his controul) he turned the 
key in the massive door, with all the dexterity he 
was master of; and left me, to console myself as'I 
might think proper. 

I had formed but a gloomy opinion regarding a 
prison and its inmates, and was consequently rather 
surprised when a jolly, middle-aged, guod-tooking 
kind of fellow, whose cheeks had to all appearance 
not often been wet by a tear, or his visage length. 
ened by a sigh, made up to me, and, with al] the 
familiarity of an old acquaintance, asked what news 
[had ? what J thought of the Queen? of bis Ma- 
jesty’s ministers? and abundance of other questions 
of equal importance ; and all this in a manner which 
left me quite at a loss to determiue what sort of a 
bing [had met with. Finding that I was not so 
communicative as he had expected (which 1 suppose 
he attributed to melancholy) he bid me cheer. up, 
and consoled me by the assurance that | should soon 
“ get'used to their ways ;” and ended his oration by 
introducing me to a fellow prisoner, who was sing- 
ing, in a melancholy tone, a ditty, of which all that 
I recollect is placed as a motto to this paper. The 
round faceé man, ! found, had been keeper of a 
tavern, where he had become master of the art of 
persuading his customers that he was “ just of their 
Opinion,” and has been so ready to applaud or abuse, 
according to the fancy of his company, that this 
strongly-furmed habit of giving his assent to any 
proposition, would not leave him ; his versatility of 
Opinion was, however, equaled by his readiness @ 
lay it down, as soon as he discovered that it did not 
tally with the principles er prejudices of his hearers ; 
and of course he 

‘* Was ev'ry thing by turns; and nothing long.” 

The man to whom he introduced me had a very 
different appearance; “sharp misery had worn him 
tu the bones:” be was absorbed in a melancholy 
reverie; his hat pulled over his brows; his coat 
buttoned up to the chin, te conceal the want of cra- 
vat and waistcoat ; his eye steadily fixed upon no- 
thing; and forcing the song before-mentioned from 
his lips. When my self-elected guardian introduced 
me to him, and awakened him from a train of 
thought, which, if I might be allowed to judge from 
his appearance and the song by which he was en- 
deavouring to divert it, was not of the most agreeable 
character, he raised his head, and politely greeting 
me, assumed a cheerful air, and, in a droll and 
whimsical manner, hegged to introduce me to * the 
secrets of the prison-house :” “ if,” he added, “ the ac- 
commodations should not be so good, nor the com- 
pany so select as might be wished, yet ” Here my 
eye caught his, and | immediately recognized one 
who had been my cumpanion at school; whose ta- 
leuts had been great, but equaled by his want of ap- 
plication ; whose life had been one of imprudence, 
and who, ever ready to amuse his friends, had spent 





* Who this gentleman, that speaks in the first person, 
may be, I must leave for your readers to determine; it 
certainly cannot allude to myself, who never was in 
prison. M, 
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it in a course of dissipation, which bad, in short, 
brought him to a jail, and his family to the parish. 
« What!” I exclaimed, (for “ so fallen, so changed” 
was he, that I could scarcely believe my eyes) “ are 

ou indeed * * *!” “The very same,” he replied 
with a laugh, “ who was formerly so merry and so 
ile, when you and I were schoolboys. Ah, those 
days! but they are gone for ever, and, 


‘6 Like the baseless fabric of a vision, 
Leave not a wreck behind !” 


Well! the past can never be recalled!” ‘ Bat pray,” 
said I, ** what has been your occupation?” (endea- 
bouring to divert him from the gloomy wildness 
which was coming over him) “ My life has been a 
shadow; it has been—— but why should I recal 
that which comes with a serpent’s sting; and yet, 
if ‘the evil that men do—live after them,’ the remem- 
brance of my follies may serve to scare others from 
pursuing a gilded bubble! a painted butterfly! Had 
I, instead of fullowing a foolish whim-——— but regret 
is useless.” Here he turned round to conceal his 
agitation, and baving recovered himself, continued, 
in an animated strain: “ It was my task to give ua- 
bounded scope to ‘ Imagination’s airy wing.’ I was 
one of the vataries of Thespis; it was mine, to dress 
np fiction uutil it had the very guise and semblance 
of truth itself; or, rather, until the only difference 
was, that fiction had a gilding and a gloss, an en- 
chantment, and a beauty, that truth, if I-may judge 
from my own experience, is sadly in want of; but 


£ Othello’s occupation’s gone,’ 
and J have to play my part in prison! so you see 


————— ‘ AJ] the world’s a stage, 
And all the men and women merely players.’” 


This last quotation was uttered with so much nai- 
reté, that I could not, in spite of the poor man’s 
wretched appearance, refrain fram laughing, and 
deeply regretting that he, who at school had been 
always ready to instruct any of his juniors, although 
at the certain risk of being severely corrécted for 
neglecting his own task, should have spent so great 
a part of his life the tool of any man who would 
purchase his company and his mirth by (what he 
was intolerably fond of) a dose of flattery. A fe- 
male, in whose features misery had anticipated the 
work of time, passing at this moment, reminded 
him, I suppose, of his wife and family. Immedi- 
ately his forced, unnatural gaiety fled; the momen- 
tary flush of pleasure, which had coloured his care- 
worn countenance, forsook him, and he cut short 
his uarrative by asking, in the language of Shak. 
speare (fur he scarcely uttered a sentence which was 
not embellished by a quetation from this author) 


© * How does my wife ? and all my pretty ones 2° 
e 
* The tyrant,’ Poverty, * has battered at their peace.’” 


The recollection of the misery he had caused them, 
unmanned him; he turned his head, to conceal the 
tears which burst from his haggard eyes. ‘ Well 
may you weep,” exclaimed the female who was pass- 
ing, in a voice of keenest irony, “ you were never a 
husband to your wife, vor a father to your children.” 
He replied in vo very peaceful manner ; and, sur- 
prised that even in a prison mankind are still intent 
upon making each other miserable, I turned away iv 
disgust. 

Of the rest of my fellow prisoners, many Were so 
callous to every sentiment of shame or remorse, that 
they excited in me horror, rather than pity; aud 
disgust, rather than commiseration. Here was to 
be seen in perfection, 


MADNESS, that chaos of the brain, 
* a * ® 





Laughing wild amidst severest woe. 
But one desolate female will not soon be forgotten : 


her heart seemed to be eased by the disclosure of 


her tale of woe, Which she Would readily impart to 
any one, who would oblige ber by listening to its 
recital, 1t was indeed a melarwve 'vone, but which 


I will not goad the feelings of your readers by re- 
lating. How did her eyes glisten with delight! 
what animation illumined her wretched countenance! 
when, in answer to her wild distracted questions 
regarding her only child, I was able to infurm her, 
that it was protected by a g benefactor. She 
apparently forgot that she was a widow, a prisoner, 
neglected and poor. In the knowledge that her in- 
fant was safe, she was happy; and, in a rapturous 
sort of madness, 

raised her hands on high, 

And rolled her eyes in ecstasy. 


and would oblige me to listen to a long account (to 
a mother, doubtless, interesting enough) of the 
many virtues of her darling; of his infautine ac- 
tiens, caresses, and smiles, 


Sic ille Manus ; sic oculos ; sic ora ferebat. 
VIRGIL. 








The love of a mother is, indeed, of a noble godlike 
nature; ready to make any sacrifice, however great, 
and to part with any of ber possessiuns, provided 
she can benefit her offspring! But why should 1 
tire your readers with a further description of such 
an abode of misery and vice, 


Which to be hated, needs but to be seen. 


Who would not hasten from such a chaos of un- 
fortunate virtue, guilt, madness, and villainy, to 
regain their liberty, eveh though it must be accom- 
panied by want or misery, except he should have the 
misfortune to be A PRISONER! 








Anecdotes, 


ORIGINAL ANECDOTE OF LORD BYRON. 


One evening in the year 1816, a short time previous to 
the departure of Lord Byron from his native country, 
there were met at his Lordship’s house, in Piccadilly, a 
party of his most intimate friends, whe had been invited 
to pay the noble bard a farewel visit. In a company of 
men, each of whom was celebrated for his wit, his genius, 
or his patriotism, it was not likely there should be a 
dearth of spirited conversation ; yet the illustrious host 
was more melancholy, and less social, than he had ever 
been known to be on any former occasion, at least when 
he was surrounded by his favourite friends. 

Anacreon Moore, ing the increasing gloom of 
his noble friend, endeavoured to divert his mind from its 
ungenialinfluence. Among many other brilliant things, 
this ** poet of the patriot and the lover,” said elegantly 
of the noble bard, ‘* his face was like an alabaster vase, 
only seen to perfection when lighted up from within.” 
Lord Byron, unwilling to allow the moody state of his 
mind to disturb the festivity, or cast a damp upon the 
gaiety of his friends, assured them that the cloned would 
soon pass$ and conjured them to forget both himself 
and his meloncholy. 

But finding that he was unable to enjoy the pleasure 
of their society, and that his spirits continued depressed, 
in despite of his endeavours to rally them, he left the 
party, after repeating the following fine extemporary 
verses 


When from the heart where sorrow sits, 
Her dusky shadow mounts too high ; 
And o’er the changing a ts, 
And clouds the brow, and the eye 
Heed not the gloom that soon s sink, 
My thoughts their dungeon know too well; 
Back to my breast the captives shrink, 
And bleed within their silent cell. 








REPARTEE. 


A very ignorant nobleman, observing, one day, at 
dinner, a person, eminent for his philosophica?'talents, 
intent on choosing the delicacies of the table, said to 
him, “ What! do philosophers love dainties ?” ‘* Why 
not?” returned the scholar; Do you think, my Lord, 





that the good things of this world were made on!y for 
blockbeads ?” 2 





THE LATE KING OF PRUSSIA. 
The late King of Prussia was remarkable all cv-r 
Europe for an extravagant humour of supporting, at a 
vast expense, a regiment of the tallest men that could 
be picked up throughout the world ; and would give a 
fellow of six feet anda half, or more, high, to list, per- 
haps yy + a hundred guineas advance, besides the 
charge of bringing him from the farthest part of the 
globe, if it so happened. One day, when his Majesty 
was reviewing that regiment, attended by all the 
foreign ambassadors, and most of the great officers of 
rank, both in the court and army, he took occasion to 
ask the French Minister if he thought his master had 
an equal number of troops in his service able to engage 
those gallant men. The Frenchman, who was a sok 
dier, said, ** He believed there were not.” The King, 
pleased with such a reply from a native of the vainest 
nation in the world, asked the German Ambassador 
the same question. The German frankly declared his 
opinion, ** That he did not believe there was such 
another regiment in the world.” ‘ Well, my Lord 
Hyndford,” said his Majesty to the British Ambassa- 
dor, “* I know you have brave troops in England, but 
would an equal number of your countrymen beat these, 
do you think?” ‘1 will not take upon me absolutely 
to say that,” replied Load Hyndford, “ but, I dare be 
bold to say, that half their number would try.” 





THE PRINCE OF CONTI. 

The Prince of Conti being highly pleased with the 
intrepid behaviour of a granadier at the siege of Phil- 
lipsburgh, in 1734, threw him his purse, excusing the 
smallness of the sum it contained, as being too poor a 
reward for his courage. The next morning the grena~ 
dier went to the Prince with a couple of diamond rings 
and other poe of considerable value, “Sir,” said be, 
‘‘ the gold I found in your purse, suppose your High- 
ness intended for me; but these I bring back to you 
as having no claim.to them.” ‘ You have, soldier,” 
answered the Prince, “ doubly deserved them, by your 
bravery and by your honesty; therefore, they are 
yours.’ 





A window-tax collector in Ireland, a man of convivial 
habits, was pressing a friend of his after dinner to fill 
his glass, ‘* I have filled,” said the other. ** Ay,” re- 

lied the tax-man, ‘ but not full.” ‘* Well,”’ said his 
riend, ‘* you are too strict in your office; cannot even 


a sky-light escape you. ‘ 


Bon Mot.—A ees gentleman passing by a house, 
not a hundred miles from —— street, lately observing 
on the door the separate names of physician and sur- 
n, facetiously remarked, that the circumstance put 
im in mind of a double-barrelled, gun, for if one 
missed, the other was sure to Kill. 








Whitfield preached eighteen thousand sermons dur.. 
ing the thirty-four years of his ministry. The calcu- 
lation was made from a memorandum-book, in which 
he noted down the times and places of his preaching, 
This would be more than ten sermons per week.— 
Wesley tells us himself, (Journal xiii. p. 121,) he 
preached eight hundred sermons in a year. In fifty. 
three years reckoning from his return from America; 
this would amount to forty-two thousand four hundred, 
—Collier says, Dr. Litchfield, rector of All Saints, 
Thames-street, London, who died 1647, left three 
thousand and eighty-three sermons in his own hand.— 
Eccl. His. vol. XJ. p. 187. 


A gentleman was accustomed to feed a toad regue 
larly, for six and thirty years, and every evening, as 
soon as the toad saw the candle lighted up, it would 
come to the table, in order to be lifted upon it, for its 
supper, consisting of the maggots of the flesh fly, 
(which were its favourite food) and various kinds of 





1 insects. ‘These it would follow, and, when within a 


roper distance, would fix its eye,and remain motion- 
ess, for near a quarter of a minute, as if preparing for 
the stroke, which was an instantaneous darting of its 
tongue to some distance, upon the insect, which stuck 
to the tip, bya glutinous matter. This motion of the 
tongue is quicker than the eye can follow. The toad 
here mentioned was called the old toad, by this gen- 
tleman’s father; when the gentleman first knew it; 
and, at last, its death was occasioned by an accident. 
The toad, therefore, must be along-lived animal. 
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SCHOOLS, IN LIVERPOOL AND WITHIN TWO MILES, FOR THE INSTRUCTION OF THE POOR. Stliscellantes ‘ 
Taken from the latest printed Reports, or from actual enumeration, February, 1821. ° 
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RUINS OF POMPEII. 

The streets of the city of Pompeii are said to 
be daily disincumbered. Mr. Williams, a late tra- 
veller, informs us, that he entered by the Appian 
Way, through a narrow street of small tombs, beauti- 


-fally executed, with the names of the deceased plain 


and legible. At the gate was a Sentry-box, in which 
the skeleton of a soldier was found, with a lamp in his 
hand. ‘The streets are lined with public buildings, the 
painted decorations of which are fresh andentire. There 
were several tradesmen’s shops also discovered, such as 
a baker’s an oilman’s, an ironmonger’s, a wine shop, 
with money in the till, and a’surgeon’s house, with chi- 
rurgical instruments; also a great theatre, a temple of 
justice, an amphitheatre 320 feet long, various temples, 
a barrack for soldiers (the columns of which are scrib- 
pled with their names and jests,) and stocks fer prisoners, 


in one of which a skeleton was likewise discovered. The 


principal streets are about 16 feet wide; the subordinate 
ones, from 6 to 10 feet. 





ARCTIC EXPEDITION. 





Effects. of the Cold.—When one of the men who lost 
his fingers by the frost put his hand into a basin of 
cold water to thaw them, the cold communicated by 
them to the water was so great that a film of ice was 
formed on. the surface! On another. occasion when 
the thermometer stood at 55° below Zerot one of the 
officers took a bottle of fresh water up to the maintop, 
and pouring it down a a cullinder, by the time 
it-reached the roofing of the ship it was congealed 
into irregular scale pieces of ice, and was caught 
ina tf] dish. The height was about 40 feet, so that 
it must have frozen in less than two seconds of time. 





—s 


A chief of a society of Freemasons, in Germany, who 
died two years ago, left among his papers a remarkable 
MS. containing a complete history of all secret cere- 
monies, views, and plans of the association. This MS. 
has been printed, and its publication has excited an ex- 
traordinary sénsation throughout the continent. 





UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 


The following is a list of square-miles of the United 
States : 


Sq. miles.) Sq. miles. 
In Vermont... ...+0..10,237 In Delaware...esceoe 25120 
New Hampshire...... 9,491) Virginia’.......ssse00«+70,000 
Maine, about..........40,000 North Carolina.......48,000 
M husetts 6,250'South Carolina........24,080 
Rhode Island, about 1,530 Georgia........e+s+0sse0962;000 
Connecticut.......cccee 4,674 Kentucky .......0eeeee0e50,000 
New York.........00++45,000 Tennessee, length 400 

New Jersey... - 8,820) miles, breadth...... 4004 
Pennsylvania......+2+046,800,Ohio ; 39,128 


















The states of Louisiana, Indiana, Illinois, and Ala- 
bama, the number of square-miles of each not ascer- 
tained. There are 22 states in the Union, each of which 
has a legislature, which makes all the laws necessary for 
the goverfiment of its state, distinct from that of the 
United States. Boston paper. 





ROOKS. 
peter) 


Alarming Calculation.—It is, perhaps, no extrava- 
gant calculation, that there are not less than three or four 
millions of these birds in this country ; but éven taking 
their number at two millions, and each to consume in 
the year two stone of wheat, one of barley, one of oats, 
a moderate estimate ; that would be, of wheat 200,000 
barrels, of 20 stone to the barrel; of barley, 133,333, at 
15 stone to a barrel ; and, of oats, 142,357 barrels—so 
that, on the whole, no less a quantity than 476,190 bar- 
rels of corn are actually plundered from the farmers by 
these winged marauders, and lost to the population. 


‘| of your paper I would ask, 


Correspondence, 


TO THE EDITOR. 
—<—>_—. 


S1r,—I frequently observe your correspondents are 
pointing out nuisances which appear to them as such: 
permit me to add one to the number, in hopes that 
your mentioning it may induce the persons who have 
the power, to adopt a remedy. On Thursday last I was 
passing St. Peter’s Church-yard at the time a corpse 
was being interred, (if it is rot an abuse of that term to 
call that interment which scarcely decends to meet the 
earth.) By the plate on the coffin I observed it was 
the remains of a young man of 22 years, and it could 
scarcely be said that the coffin was put under ground ; 
struck as I was at seeing it so near the surface, I took 
particular notice, and really believe the top of the coffin 
was not more than four inches belbw the under edge of 
the adjoining flags or grave stones; the spot where the 
corpse is laid is about six or seven feet to the west of 
the north-west door of the Church. I have repeatedly 
been shocked at seeing corpses lie so very near the sur- 
face of the ground in St. Nicholas, St. Peter, and St. 
John’s Church-yards, but this last struck me as a pro- 
per object for antmadvertion ; the pernicious effects of 
such intermentsin the very centre of large towns has 
often been animadverted upon. Through the medium 
first, is 1t not the duty 
of every clergyman before he performs his office, to see 
that the corpses are sufficiently deposited in the carth ? 
Is it not the duty of the rectors to order that no 

ves are used which will not admit of a sufficient 

th? Is it not the duty of churchwardens to order 
that no one shall be interred but at a certain depth from 
the surface? Is not that sexton guilty of a breach of 
the trust the parish has reposed in him, who, for his 
own ease, permits corpses to be interred so near the 
surface of the earth as to endanger the health of the 
living? Lastly, if all those neglect to act ag they 
ought, should not the civil magistrate interfere ? And 
herein I would respectfully give a hint to the worthy 
Mayer. If there is no means in the breasts of any o 
the above, is it not the duty of the collected inhabitants 
of the parish at the annual vestry, to provide proper 
burial ground out of the town, and to order that those 
crowded places shall be shut up, and no more corpses 
deposited in them for the space of thirty years, as they 
have ordered respecting the Collegiate Church-yard in 
Manchester ? I hope this subject will be taken up by 
some abler hand; some gentleman of the faculty will 
perhaps show the danger of such a practice. 
AN OCCASIONAL READER. 


January 9th, 1821. 
ee 
TO THE EDITOR. 








Sir,—It will universally be found, that they who 
write a little, think very am of their compositions ; 
forgetting to judge of excellence by comparison, and, 
by that means, subjecting themselves to the derision 
and contempt of mature minds. Among the irritable 
genus, bad poets are infiditely the most bitter despisers 
of critigism, partly owing to the rough manner in which 
their heavenly inspirations are treated, and partly occa- 
sioned hy a smothered idca of their own inability. As 
an individual, young and inexperienced, of this failing 
I can attest the truth. A few years ago, being much 
addicted to scribbling verses, [ produced some la- 
mentable specimens of Parnassian inspiration. One 
stanza I reeollect to have thought admirably beautiful, 
which I will insert merely to evince how widely judg- 
ment may mislead us when estimating our own produc- 
tions. ‘To commence my divine pastorals more sub- 
limely than 


Titye, tu patule recubans sub tegmine fugi, 
I thus proceeded with ineffable fervour, 


‘© Sublunarily I lonely rambled, 
On a bright moonlight night 
Lo! a lamb, in a thicket brambled, 
Cried Buh, in a pitiful plight.” 


It was not till after several disputes concerning the 
quality of this verse, that I brought myself to condemn 
it. However, experience has taught me rather to trust 
to others than to myself for a correct value; and, under 
this impression, I submit the following modification of 





last week’s proposal, 





If you fear giving offence, state in the prospectus that 
none who cannot bear a disappointment. are permitted 
to compete. With respect to raising funds, several ways 
present themselves ; but each, in some degree, may be 
considered objectionable. Doubtless there are some 
persons whom the love of distinction or of precedence 
will induce to write, were a subject offered ; and the at- 
tempt would answer equally well, whether rewarded 
with honour or profit. ‘Therefore, let us suppose it fea~ 
sible without any pecuniary inducement, and that next 
week a subject be proposed for a trial of ability, and for 
putting to the test the excellence of hidden talent. 

With respect, I remain, yours, &c. 
Vv. AUBREY. 

=——= strect, Feb. 20, 1821. 





THE BULL-DOG IN THE KITCHEN. 





The following whimsical letter, sent for insertion 
some months since, was overlooked until this week. 
It is too good to be lost ; and we hope that our cor- 
respondent will excuse the delay. 





TO THE EDITOR. 





S1r,—There is, perhaps, no known animal equal 
in courage and pertinacity to the English Bull-dog. 
Many are the instances recorded in Natural His- 
tory of the obstinacy of this ereature in keeping 
its hold, even when deprived of its limbs or other- 
wise mutilated by its more crue] and brutal mas- 
ter. The following astonishing but well autheu- 
ticated anecdote will’ serve to shew with what an 
amazing degree of vindictive ferocity this tribe is 
endued, ’ 

A publican, in the vicinity of Manchester, ‘was 


f|soine time ago in possession of a dog of the true 


unmixed Bull-breed, which had long been the pride 
and boast of the neighbourhood: universally vic- 
torious in all the various contests incident to bis 
condition, Rats, cats, badgers, bears, bulls, and (it 
imitation of his enlightened patrons) even his own 
species had fallen the numerous victinis of his 
superior strength and heroism; until, at length the 
last sad effort of his daring crowned his fame, aud 
put a fatal period to his most useful and splendid 
existence, 

One inauspicious day, stretched out before the 
kitchen fire, faint with the toil of a recent battle, 
this four-legged here lay quietly courting the ap- 
proaches of * kind nature’s sweet restorer, balmy 
sleep;” his intermittent slumbers now and then 
broken by the bright visions of anticipated con- 
quest; the shouts of the enraptured croud, or the 
piercing shrieks of expiring enemies still vibrating 
on hisear. Meanwhile the surrounding company 
regaled their comely forms, and enlivened their 
SPORTING imagination with the nut-brown bever- 
age, peacefully (for it was early,) with increasing 
delight recounting the noble deeds of this idol of 
the rustic amateurs. Alas! this “ exchanting 
dream,” like that of Marshal Saxe, was quickly to 
vanish for ever. On the proud summit of an 
enormous mass of burning coals stood a machine 
clothed in the “ staid hue of wisdom ;”* but like 
many other machines of the same colour, only 
calculated, for. keeping the world in hot-water. 
This said machine, vulgo dicto tea-keitle, beginning 
to feel the powerful influence of its elevated station, 
and forgetting the gravity entailed upon its sable 
garb, by degrees grew frolicksome; first venturing, 
humbly, as it were, to hum forth a gentle sound 
searcely audible; then, as seeming fo acquire bold- 
ness by @uccess, swelling into a louder strain to 
aitract the notice of the tuneful part of the audi- 
tory; and, presently, singing aloud with the most 
impudent confidence, puffing withal, and snoring, 
and snorting in the full pride of growing empti- 
ness. But, when folly slips the curb, there is no 








* Staid wisdom’s hue-—Milton. 
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fortelling the consequences. How painful to re- 
late the sequel? This insolent in office would 
needs show an utter contempt of all below, and 
that most unequivocally, by spurting and spitting 
about in all directions without dread or discrimi- 
nation, 

Oar slumbering hero, hitherto unmoved by all 
the oratorical or musical essays of this novel anta- 
gonist, was suddenly roused from his supineness 
by the application of a few drops of the caustic 
fiquid to his nervous side; wildly he scowled 
around, then paused indigaantly a moment to ob- 
serve whence came the challenge: soon directed by 
another discharge to the poiut of attack, he boldly, 
and without the least hesitation, seized upon the of- 
fending object and dragged it to the ground. 

For afew moments this most extraordinary com- 
bat raged with the utmost violence, each party 
exhibiting all the fury of rancorous and remorse- 
less hatred inflamed to the bighest pitch of exacer- 
bation. 

The spectators, although well accustomed to the 
ground-work of fighting in the up and down method, 
did not dare to intermeddle in this unexampled fray ; 
a selfish sense of danger kept them aloof. The furi- 
ous and fatally triumphant quadruped shook and 
tore at the miscreant tea-kettle with the most de- 
termined and terrific bravery, whilst the latter con- 
tinued to deal about with vengeful spite its appalling 
artillery, uotil quite exhausted, battered, bruised, 
and vanquished. 

The victory thus completely decided, our ill-fated 
Hercules of the canine race, like his great prototype 
of antiquity, having his last great labour achieved, 
blinded in the deadly conflict, was seen staggering 
around, clad in a burning vest, deprived of the 
power of distinguishing friend from foe, and ready 
to tear in pieces those who most pitied him; when, 
dire necessity! his master, in pure mercy (a sensa- 
tion which the present catastrophe alone, could ever 
have excited in him) consented to apply that last 
invaluable specific origiually designed by nature for 
the cure of inveterate heroism, ancient as well as 
modern; but still so little understood as to be seldom 
properly employed. 

Yes, reader! drop the generous tear of sympathy 
whilst with sorrowing reluctance, I am compelled 
by my love of historical truth, to declare to you, 
that the most renowned and most valiant Towser 
Holdfast was, as the last great reward of his ines- 
timable services. invested with the collar of an 
order, which for the number of knight companions, 
must outvie all ethers i Christendom: namely, 
the order of THE ROPE; and thus dignified with 
a huge stone pendant, embarked for the cool abode 
of the Naiads, at the bottom of the river Fame. 

HIBERNICUS. 

Denton, near Manchester. 








TO THE EDITOR. 

Six,—Observing in your paper, some time since, a 
statement that cats are liable to become rabid, or at 
least capable of communicating a rabid infection when 
worried ; the following corroborative fact may not be 
uninteresting to your humane readers : 

Many years since the coachman of the late Lord 
Rockville, (one of the Judges ofthe Court of Session 
in Scotland) riding out followed by a favourite dog, 
passed a place where a cat had a litter of kittens, an 
engagement took place between the dog and cat, and 
the coachman interfering to separate them, was bitten 
by the latter animal. By the timehe returned home, 
(which, if I recollect, happened on the same day) symp- 
toms of hydrophobia began to manifest themselves, and 
the poor fellow, at his own request, was tied and bled 
to death. 

This story I have frequently heard from my mother, 
who was acquainted in Lord Rockville’s family while 


they resided at Kenmuir Castle, and who has frequent- 

ly seen the subject of the preceding melancholy narra- 

tive. NAUTICUS. 
Liverpool, Feb, 23, 1821. 





O’SHAUGHNASEY’S MISSING CANTOS. 
—_— 
TO THE EDITOR. 
ees 

S1Rr,—T lose no time in informing you, that I have 
seen the ghost of Sir Shaughnasey O’Shaughnasey 
(in the shape of a Whiskey-barrel) aud that, at his 
request, I have recovered the remaining Four Cantos 
of * Liverpool,” from the inglorious obscurity in 
which they were placed on being pilfered from his 
cousin O’Goster. Generous in death as in life, and 
being unable himself to give worldly remuneration, 
he disdained disclosing the place of their conceal- 
ment, until he found that you had kindly offered 
the finder a couple of gallons of potheen ; the which 
I will call upon you for in due time. The gblitera- 
tion of the manuscript, in several places, will pre- 
vent me from furnishing you with an intelligible 
copy of the first canto befure Monday next. Mine, 
Sir, are the real and genuine cantvus of the defunct 
gentleman; and let no vile caitiff, pawning upon 
you his spurious doggrels, claim the glorious prize. 

Thine in the spirit, 
LORENZO. 


Thursday, 22d Feb. (A constant Reader.) 








Co Correspondents. 

OuR QUONDAM CORRESPONDENT, O’SHAUGHNA- 
SEY.—We have reason to believe, and are requested 
by B. to state, that we were not correct in our late 
conjecture that the lines to the memory of ——, signed 
SINcLaIR, in the Kaleidoscope, page 260, were to 
be ascribed to our quondam Correspondent, Mr. 
SHAUGHNASEY. Our surmise originated in a strik- 
ing similarity in the hand-writing of the two gentle- 
men.—Connected with this subject, we beg leave to 
direct the attention of our readers to a communication 
we have just received, and to which we have given a 

lace in this column. The whiter asserts that he 
as recovered the four missing cantos of the heroic 
m of ‘* Liverpool ;” as a condition for. producing 
which, he claims our promise of two gallons of the 
best potheen whiskey. We can assure our Correspond- 
ent, that should his pretensions prove to be well 
founded, we shall have infinite pleasure in fulfillin, 
our promise both in spirit and in letter. If he shoul 
turn out, however, not to be the genuine Simon Pure, 
not only will he fail of obtaining either whiskey or 
laurels, but he will, in all probability, call down the 
indignation of Mr. O’SHAUGHNASEY’sS friend and re- 
siduary legatee, DERMOT O’GosTER, who may take 
it into his head to vindicate the deceased gentleman’s 
honour, by means of those identical pistols which 
formed so conspicuous and so formidable an item in 
Mr. O’GosTER’s inventory. [See O’GosTER’s letter 
in the last Kaleidoscope, page 271-] 


CRUELTY TO INFERIOR ANIMALS.—X. may rely, 
upon it that we shall keep our promise, by publishing 
the p us of a report we once had a share in pre- 
sx, aw anticipation that a society would have been 
established. 


CaRELEss CoMPOSITIONS.—-We are compelled to 
cemplain unreservedly of the MS. of the writer of 
ss Hor# OT108s£,” with whom we have before re- 
monstrated on the same score. What we now find 
necessary to say upon this subiect cannot be regarded 
as an attack upon the capacity of a writer, whose 
compositions always exhibit proofs of educated ta- 
lent. If the faults of which we have to com- 
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question. Our remonstwence is against a culpable 
carelessness, which entails incalculable trouble upon 
our compositors, correctors of the press, ann ourselves; 
aggravated, necessarily too, by a very serious loss of 
time. If B. should conceive that we are too severe 
upon this occasion, we think we can prove that our 
assertions are borne out by the facts. If we were f;. 
voured by an interview, or with the address of our 
Correspondent, we would point out in his MS. dashes 
where there is not a shadow of pause in the sense, 
commas and semicolans similarly misplaced, and 
many words actually mis-spelt; (for instance naivetie 
for naiveté.) These, and inaccuracies, lead ys 
to conclude that B. employs an amanuensis; who, 
besides committing the blunders we have specified, 
makes no small confusion in the inversion of sentences, 
which it is our lot afterwards to endeavour to set right, 
We shall be concerned, if what we have found it ne. 
cessary to say upon this occasion, should be thought 
to bear too hard upon our Correspondent $ our object 
is to improve, and not to inflict the slightest pain, even 
1n an annonymous quarter. 





RETALIATION.—The attack of PoLIoN1vs Pottin. 
GER has already some of the symptoms 
which we anticipated last week. Z. who professes to 
be the friend of the absent writer of the lines signed 
BELLAMY, has come forward in prose, and M. ap. 
peared in verse, as the champions of the assailed party ; 
and it is not without apprehensions that their fury will 
be transferred to us, that we now venture to suggest 
that it would be advisable to pern.it the matter to rest 
in statu quo. As BELLAMY is unknown, as well as 
his assailant PoLontvus, the «cack of the latter is of 
too little importance to call for two or three pages of 
rejoincer; which, however it might amuse a few, 
an be wholly uninteresting to the great majority of 
readers. 





sg a ng ye in —_ — in an. 
other artment of our paper, that we have been 
induced, at the earnest ditlcitations of some most 
respectable gentlemen, to transfer from the last Mer. 
cury, an article, compiled with great care and in- 
dustry, comprising a statement of the schools for the 
instruction of the poor; together with the number of 
pupils, male and.female, in this town and neighbour- 


We have also to notice, that our correspondent, - T. F. 
whose communieation we shall insert in the Mercury, 
appears to be under a misapprehension, in supposing 
that the table, in 278, implies, or even insinue 
ates, that the children educated by any particular sect 
of Dissenters, have the tenets of that sect instilled 
into their minds. The schools are enumerated as 
‘* Schools established and mainly supported by the 
Methodists, Dissenters, and Catholics ;” and, by way 
of illustration, we may point out the school of the 
Quakers (whose earnestness in the cause of general 
instruction is above all praise:) this school is, we be- 
lieve, entirely su by the members of that 
society, although the scholars go regularly to one of 
the churches.This table has, of course, interfered 
with some other communications prepared for. this 
week’s publication, amongst which are W.—H. S. J. 
—GEORGE MEANWELL.—ANANTIQUARY.—E. F, 
—A REAPER.—A COLLECTOR.—H.S.J.—VoLur- 
TAS.—L.—and.C. 


We have only further time to acknowledge, T. 1. C. and 
Bryan O’Lynn, 
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pe, originated in ignorance, we should, of course, 
ave declined the correspondence of the writer in 


Lancaster Mr. Bentham, +Northwich, Mr. Kent. 
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